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So i ing 
of man are ach arid all the races of domestic ani- 
mals, that it isdifficult to. say which we could 
bést do ‘without, or which stands highest in the 


scale of their comparative value. So true is thisy} 
© that when weenumeraté the good qualities of 
any ofe in particular, we are apt to think, for the 
moment, that’ the: most. useful and indispensable. 
Without the aid-of the noble horse, we could not 
fart the grounds which yield us our daily suste- 
nance, nor shipaseg the distant journey with 
despatch anusafety, nor dg the ten thousand 
othér things necessary to be done. in times of 
e andwyar. Surely we never could get along 
t the generous horse! 
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| and luxuries of life. 





If to these we add that the 





But. the faithful 





applies us* vith ens > an 
portion* of our neces es rh es 
i in so Many weys}' to : 
aur enjoyments, how could we think of, 
| with her? The humble but invaluable = 
almost, equally indispensable in his place. 
would we do, denied “the sempiternalsham,” 
al members constituting “ the 
portly porker, which sub- 
ghee oe 80 
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nudalaine the faa: art harmi ep 

inestimable. in administering to thes essities. 
Its fleéce furnishes the ma-- 
terial of those warm, soft ‘fabrics whith shelter 





}us from the cold of wintet atid constitute an im- 


portant portion of the dress ofother periods of © 
the year; its flesh is one ofthe cheapest, most 
healthful and luxurious. of ine For the table ; 


{and the skin and other parts | of the animal afford 
'} a number of other useful and important articles, 


‘such as leather; parchment, ape &e., &e. 
8 furnishes the 
raw material for-one of the heaviest, most exten- 
_sive and important manufactiires of this and other 
countries, coristituting a large item iii the resour- 
ces and ®ommerce of the nations of the earth, 
this little animal assumes ah interest and impor- - 
‘tance, whith plates it inthe ‘front rank of those 
objects deserving the fostering care of Govern- 
ments, and the notice and action of t® practical 
agriculturist. It might be fairly infetred from the 


practices of, fatiners. in this end of the State; that 


they considered the sheep the most worthless and 
unimportant of all our domestic” * animals. Less 
attention i is paid tot here, where too little atten- 
tion is paid to allour stocks. than to any other 
animal on thefarm:. It is generally left to 0 tale 
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sistence there»; vail ing 

fed at all throughout ae greatip tion 

ter months, | ~And-yet, spite o o} se 

circumstances, ‘almost every farther ni hi is fl 

of sheep, Which” clothes himself | rand: 

and_ often " leaves & a surplusage got ark 

for exportation, or for theisbs( «nffal blanket and 

om Romfortable me-made carpet! We regard this 

— faet as idiotic proof that our State 

(oariednty this end of it) is highly adapted. by 

¢ to the successful and. profitable production 

” wool:; and that were a better system adopted 

withthe improved breeds which ought tobe in- 

troduced, wool-growing might, very soon, become 

an important and highly marty’ branch of our 
agricultural. systems. . 

There are large tracts of _Tougl 
our State"which ci ver befurned to 
any valuable pur fe grazing. If enclosed 
“and sowed with the artificial grasses, they would 

“be admirable for the rearing of black cattle’ as 
well'as sheep. But if merely enclosed, the natu- 
ral grasses would.sustain lige flocks of the latter 

" with the greatest. advantage and profit to the 
farmer. The lands:that might be thus*redeemed 
for sheep walks, and so made a source of income 
to the farmer, aft extetisive almost beyond. esti- 

‘mate. Fully Stocked with the’ improved breeds: 
of sheep, there is no calculatin the vast increase 
that would accrue in the wealth and resources of 
the State, and theindependence and prosperity, of 
the farming* community. 

We are jnclined to the opinion, moreover, that 
our saltibrious*climate i is, peculiarly propitious to 
the rearing of sheep ; and. that they are exempted 
here from many of the malignant diseases to 
which are. sometimes addicted in ‘other less 
favored regions. The murderous dog does, in- 
deed, sometimes commit considerable havoc in 
our flocks’; but’ ‘excepting fron *eause and 
old-age or starvation;*we seldom hear of any 4 
great. mortality % among theri. _ Breathing the free 








air, and wandering over the dry soils of our high- 

lands, with pure water to- drink and healthful 
herbage (what there is of it ) toverop, disease is 
unfrequent among them. av | their i rapide 


and-vigorous. 
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# "There need hex no: fear, either, of ree fai 


I; Praia pb dee 
We understand 
establishment is already in*contem 
in actual course of erection. on 
Mossy creek, ‘Jefferson c u 
open a market for the wool 
which we haye fo dowbt wi 
to,increase and improve 
ufactories will no doubt grow. 
gress of the enterprise; but, 
not be the case, there are not 
ducts that will bear exportation: 
But besides the fleece, we 
the sheep for its excellent 
meat more healthful, ‘and (preju 
luxurious to’ the palate than 
earliest ages of the world 
successive generation since, it is be 
portant and prized article of human diet, in almost 
all the nations of the earth. In that land of 


































eating, England, whilst it is. an. dindispensa be 
luxury at the tables of the noble and: th 
it is the principal, and almost only, - animal ed if 
£9 sumed by the poorer classes; and in the No: th- Pa 

gions of our Own country, its consum tion» pe 
is very considerable, and still increasing. ia 
with us it is a comparatively rare article: “Many sta 
are prejudiced egainst its use, whilst” ‘Others do ing 
not take the trouble to estimate the much cheap- im) 
er rate at which it may be produced tham pork or dili 
beef. It is highly desirable, not only because*of mid 
its great intrinsic value, but as a convenient ad- of) 
dition, by way of variety, to our usual animal | ‘ma 
food, that its consumption should become gene- “thre 
ral ad common. Therecannot be a doubt that 9 


our climate and grasses are well adapted to the 
production of excellent mutton. Our. ew Md 
breeds produce superior meat, which may, "no 

doubt, be highly improved in quality and quan- 


‘tity, by judicious crosses with the a" va- 


rieties. . 
In order to realize the highest aiie if the 
rearing of- sheep, the improved breeds should be 
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ral rep or. i eigilant and 
ntion. If not as well 
re their importation, they 


any desirable respects; 
edo a desire to 





followed out with a determination to afford the 
imported breeds the same opportunity of showing 
their superiority which they enjoyed in the regions 
whence they are transferred. As they pay so 
much better for full feeding and good care than 
the ordinary stock, it will be very strange, indeed, 
if the farmer does.not take the course, with re- 
gard ta them, ‘which his ‘interest so clearly indi- 
cates. Our policy; in this matter; would seem 
to be, | “46 substitute the improved, for our present, 
stock, so far as we may have-tlie means of keep- 
ing ther vell:; but not rashly to increase these 
impottati s beyond the extent of these means ; 
diligently preparing, in the mean time, for the 
multiplication of the improved stock, the rearing 
of which will, as it no doubt ought to be, before 
n years; the great business of our farmers, 
‘throughout the State. : 


The different breeds of sheep in the various 
countries where they are found, are almost innu- 
merable. Even in England, the variéties, in their 
many shades of intermixture, can scarcely be 
counted; and in the United States, besides our 
native sheep* (so called) there are a goodly 

r) is, “properly speaking, no native American 
okey" —. (or Big-Horn) of the Rocky Moun- 
: : oe ei ee. wae - 
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number of thé different im 
countries. “ 

Among these are the celet 
nos, first imported into-this country in 1801 ; and 
which, ieee ourmOn-intercourse with Great 
Pritaents ‘9, when mafiufacturing and 


re 









| wookgr fing were so'mauch talked of, 


‘SW6H interest and attention, that they were sold 
at from 1000 to 1400 dollars’ ahead. These ex- 


numerous and large importations following, and 
some of the cargoes bringing with some of 
the worst diseases of the ovine races,’ were 
speedily reduced to one-fiftieth part of their former 
prices.In the course ofthese events, however, it wag 
ascertained that: they could bereadilyacclimated, 

and that theirfleecedid not deteriorate in this coun- 
try, as ad been apprehended ; anc the prices 
have since fluctuated with the vici8situdes which 
have attended our manufacturing i interests. The 
Merino is a docile, patient animal, weighing from 
8 to 10 pounds to the quarter,and yielding from 
34 to 4 pounds of fine wool at a shearing. Al- 
though a native of a warm climate, it has been 
acclimated as far North as Sweden, without de- 
teriorating in form or fleece. The inutton of the 
Merino is not considered good; though some 
contend that if killed ata proper age, it is of 
ordinary grainand flavor. It lives to a greater 
age, by two or three years, than the common 
sheep, and. is correspondingly slow in reaching 
maturity, ‘The Merino is sothewhat difficult to 
breed, the ewes not beitig good nurses. Eighty 
lambs out.of one hundred dropped, is the aver- 
age number reared. 


The Szzon sheep, now so popular in this coun- 
try, is directly deseended from the Spanish Me- 
rino, which it closely resembles in many points, 
but excels in the fineness:and beauty of its fleece, 
in which it is unrivalled. The origin of this va- 
riety is briefly.as follows : In the years 1765 and 
1777, the Elector of Saxoliy made two importa- 


tains, is the only ahimal, of ile genus ovis, indi 

to North America; and although naturalists have 
classed thé Argali and the domesticated sheep under 
the same gencric head, yet thereis, now, but little re- 
semblance in their shape, covering or habits. The 
Furopedn sheep isa mongrel intermixture of various 


English breeds, imported by the early sett!ers of this 








hem isphare. 
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orbitant prices” did not last Jong ; subsequent | 
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with extraordinary ca 





Escurial (the finest) flocks:o that conn The | 
same extraordinary care wWasiobserved in the 
RP oa se Aare of hace ar 


thé result 1S, that, - the. parent § i k. of 
both is the same; yet:while the best Spanish rool 
has sold in the English inarket at 2s. 6d. to 4s.,. 
» the Saxon brought, .in ‘fair competition, 4s. 9d. 
to bs. 8d. per pound; a fine illustration this of 
the impéftance and profit of extra care and at- 
tention in the rearing of stock. The fleece of the 
Saxon, in good flocks, is said to average, inthis 
countty, about 24 lbs, Like ‘the Merino, it is 
docile, long-lived, slow in reaching maturity, and 
deficient.as a breeder; but its mutton is said to 
be of betier color and quality. Tt is, perhaps, 
proper thatiwe should remark here, that, accord- 
ing to the testimony of a. Mr. Grove before a 
committee of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, the first and principal importations of 
Saxon sheep into this country (in several of 
which he had a personal agency) were largely 
intermixed with impure and inferior blood, and 
that although the result of this intermixture 
(which has been very general) is a breed of su- 
perior fleece and qualities, yet there are compara- 
tively few flocks of the pure-blooded Electoral 
Saxons in the United States. 


_. Another breed which has been very celebrated 
in England (where it originated) and in “this 
country, is the Vew Leicester or Bakewell sheep. 
It was bred to its present good qualities, with 
consummate skill, by the gentleman whose name 
it hears, from the old Leicester, “a large, heavy, 
coarse-wooled sheep, inhakiting the midland 
counties of England.” gihis variety is chiefly 
valuable for its mutton. The wool is long and 
coarse,.and yields, at an average, about six lbs, 
at a shearing. 
case with ead bone and offal : and is unrivalled 
for: early maturity, and srondalfl aptitude for 
taking ‘on fat.” -Itrequires, however, full feeding 
for the perfection of its, good qualities, and is.a 
bad traveller.. At two-years old, the wethers’ 


weigh from” ‘thirty = to oe porecs to the 
~ quarter. = 
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e exquisite mutton, ae preferr 
e jane of Landon 7 ote 


It has a heavy, well-formed: ear- | 





_ The South Down is naothar English aay 
possessing many good qualities to recommend if 


muti ia 






to the notice of breeders.” Thi is of med ius size 
yielding about three and a ‘half pounds ef good 
rool ; but is reared ' mainly 4 in} ng 
















enduring fetes ‘is att 
gentle and quiet in its habits, and 
posed to wander, although ind 
search for food. The ewes, moreo 
and are good nurses. : 
‘We might here pirtionlantiogs ‘bien? fale 
breeds, such as the Cotswold, Lincoln, ‘Cheviot, 
&e., &c. But the four described above are now 
the iealar: and no doubt the most valuable va- 
rieties 5 from which the breeder must select ac- 
cording to his tastes, and the peculiarity. of his 
locaticn and circumstances. If woolishis object, 
the Saxon offers the finest and most’ beautiful. 
If he wants the largest amount of good mutten, 
he must breed the Bakewell. “And if he wishes 
a hardy, thrifty sheep, valuable alike forits flesh 
and fleece, that can endure occasional seanty fare, 
and withstand the cold andsnows of winter, the 


admirable South’ Down offers peculiar induee-: 


ments*in the direction of his choice. _». 

We may remark generally in relation’ to. this 
branch of our subject, that the finer the wool, the 
more delicate is the constitution of thé sheep, 
and vice versa; a principle, which it be not 
regarded in the choice of breeds, oughtassuredly 
to receive the most particular attention inthe 
rearing and management. 

A few more remarks in relation to the Sealing 


and management of sheep, we reserve forte 
| ture number. 


Be 





The meeting of fail Legtaeden” 
The Legislature convenes on the first Monday 
of the present month } and its ‘assemblage is  look- 
ed to with great interest from all’parts « 
State. .Many are, deeply concernit : themselves 
about the offices aa to confer, an ‘the patron- 
age to bestow. battles of party ate the 
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vanquished will be vigi- 
pat an ges in the wheel 
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Eee 


for the passage of laws 
wn personal interests ; 
stie motives, will be 
already in existence. 
| be making elaborate 
_ tremendous speeches ‘to 
» at Nashville ; not a few of 
ra their toil and perspiration, will 
cl: ide that ‘all is vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit.?”.. ce great multitude whom no 
man can number,” will. make it a chief object of 
their sojourn at the ,snaktopolis, -to find out the 
‘“‘ ways and.means”’. of perpetuating or increas- 
ing their popularity athome. .. Another class will 
consist of those who are willing to follow. where: 
their probosces \lead them, whether these are at 
their own discretion, or in the hands and under 
the guidance of the more: artful and designing 
members. Other like lofty and, magnanimous 
mctives.and influences will, no doubt, have their 
share in operating upon the.councils of the State ; 
and the business of the session will no doubt 
open anid»progress with all “ the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of ” —office ! 

But in theimidst of all these little passions 
belonging to self and party, which, it certainly 
is net uncharitable to predict, will influence some 
of those to whose hands are, temporarily, confi- 
ded the.destinies of the State, will there be none 
to stand up for the great interests of the common- 
wealth, and to direct the current of legislation to 
those objects most naturally, obviously, and _ur- 
gently demanding it? Among the first of these 
objects---first. in its intrinsic: importance—first in 
its collateral connexions and dependancies—and 
first in its immediate concernment with the neces- 


sities of every living | unit in our whole popula-, 
tion, stands out i in strong relief, the Breat Agri-" 






cultural interest. We repeat 0 question, that 
it may be _@iswered by the eyent, .will no man 
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and ‘demand the | ae 2s Poating action to carry 
these means into ¢ffec ?” Will not: many mem- 
ound to participate in a work so latida-'* 


i not the Legislature, ina body, ] leay- 













.C ing the interests ‘of’ party and other subordinate 
res en anion. Individu- 


objects to rest fora time, recognize, at last, its” 
obligations to take hold-of ‘this momentous vu 4 
ject, so deeply interesting: to the read | ueticy of 
each and every member? 'résh from the. people,» 
—the honest farmers whose votes bestow a our 
elective offices—will our new Legislature per- 
petuate the system of neglect and ‘fipratitede to 
them which has so long prevailed in our State? 
‘The crisis is at hand, when the question must. be 
answered. Will that crisispass away, and leave 
our agricultural interests as they were? Or will 
it constitute an era‘in our history, datingthe com- 
mencement of new impulses in the improvement 
of our husbandry and of new and additional re- 
sources to the wealth and prosperity of the State ? 





DAILY VALUE OF SUNSHINE.—The value of* 
the agricultural products ‘of the United States ~ 
cannot beless than $500,000,000 annually. ‘The 
perfection of. this.is depending on the weather of 
four months, June, July; August and September, 
or about 120days. Every one knows that with- 
out sunshine the crops would be.a failure, either 
partially or'totally;and hence we can. estimate 
its average daily value at about four sillions of 
dollars daily. There canbe no doubt that, con- 
sidering the nature of the previous weather, the’ 
beautiful days preceding the 20th of July, added 
from ten to fifteen millions daily to the value of 
our agricultural products ; yet like many other 
good things, the very. commonness of this invalu- 
able-and powerful agent, .causes it to be over-. . 
looked, and its«res ts undervalued. Without 
sunshine the earth scold soon. become another ~ 
chaos, destitute of order, ** Without form and 
void.” —Gen. Farmer. ak 





"Tincture oF hose Take the —_ of the 
common rose, place them, without pressing them, 
ina bottle; pour good spirits of wine upon them, 
close the bottle, and let it stand until it is requi- 
red for use. . This. tincture w keep for years, 
and yield a perfume. little inferior to the otto of _ 
rose; a few dropsof it will suffice to impregnate __ 
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Ofthe insect tribes there ar that occasionally 
prey onthe vegetables produced by human labor, some 

a or appearance at one seagon, Cri 
particular year, while others are’ irregular 
visite, and at times disappear for years in. sncc 
Occasionally, too, new depredators. muke their ap- 
pearance, or asig most probable, first attract notice by 
the mischief they produce. Some insects feed only 
whilein the tarva.state, and hence the mischief they 
ocqneian siamo while in that stage-of theif ex- 
ist lers spend their iarva state inactive; bur 
while existing as perfect insects, are moat destructive ; 
while a few are injurious in doth of these stites 
Thus itis, the larva of the Hessian fly, the cut grub 
and army worms, that oceasion such loss to the far- 
mer; while the chinch and rose bu zs, the grasshopper 
nnd locust, ate injurious only whilethey live as per- 
feet insects. A knowledge of the history, ‘habits, 
periods of existence, and depredations of the most for 
midable insect depredators is very necessary to al) 
cultivators, and we may be permitted to hope that this 
desideratum will be supplied by the gentlemen who 
are nqw, by authority,Jengaged in investigating the en- 
tomology of some of the prificipal states, 


Few years piss, in which, on the whole, more in- 
jury is not sustained from these pests of agriculture, 
than has occurred inthe present. Some districts have, 
it ig true, suffered severely, bin the insect visitation 
hag not been general, or unugually destructive where 
ithasoccarred. ~The three principal depredaters of 
the present year have been the Hessian fly, the chinch 
bug, andthe army worm. The first of these has 
ecatcely been noticed, and has produced no injury 
worth mentioning, except on the tide water districts of 
the middle -and southern states. Here it. was very 

revalent, and fora time ¢reated much alarm. At 
arvest, however, the damage, though considerable, 
bsp tohave been overrated; the very wen- 
ther bringing the crop forward inspite ofthe fly. ‘1 
* dle yh ce north of the Delaware, 
The chinch bug is peculiarly a southern pest, very de- 
structive to crops, and its orrigin habits and transforma- 
tions, judging from the litle we have been uble to find 
respecting it, does not appeartobeat all understood, 
even in those districts waere it is most prevalent 
These districtsare what may be called the first table 
Jands of the south, or those lymg between. tide level 
and the first ranges’ of highlands. It is described as 
making its appearance in immense numbers in the 
woods, from which it spteads in eyery direction, 
attacking indiscriminately wheat, carn, and indeed the 






Wok ths calismad trains and grasses. No meth-. 


od ag yet has been found effectual to arrest their pro- 
» Though provided with wings, they rarely use 
a but march forward on the earth, teats on what- 


ever attracts them during their progress, ‘Their. 
disappearance is as sudden as their appearance, and 


rent! involved in mystery. An. inve ti~ 
tee of ei fon ot this insect is well worthy We cindy 
of the southern man ofecience, asits- frequent appear- 
ance, and tha boss it occasions, render # a formidable 


a some 


egsion. 


enemy tothe farne rs of the districts in whi 
pfevails. ‘The ariny worm & the name g 
} larva or caterpillar produc d by soir, one 
less family of the moths, though whanen 











is destructi ev 
Whichever with the dense masses: are” directed, 
tation disappears with ostenishing celery, Before 
isthe gatden of Eden; behitid is a desdtave 
The present season.it has done much tpjie 
parts of Indiana and Michigan; and a fe 
peated west ofthe Mississippi A few’ yents it 
committed. f-arful ravagis_in Ohio. No necutate... 
description of this depredator appears to have been 
published; and for the purpose of aiding in calling 
attention to the icsect in q stion, we should be mich’ 
gratified ifsome of our subscriberssin those. distrhiets 
where it is, or kas been most abundant, would furnish 
us an acconnt of the worm, its appeatance, ravages, 
the miller or moth that produeesit, il known, or any 
other particulars that may be iutéresting in elucidat- 
ing its character and history. The only method of 
checking the march of this insect yet discovered, 1s to 
plough adeep tnrrow across tie line of progress, 
or around the field to be preserved from them, keep- 
ing the sides s-novth withthe-hoe, and the worm fal- 
ling into this furrow, isnuable to escape, and perishes. 
The numb-rs so destroyed in a single trench, is al- 
most incredible. : 


























HINTS ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY: 
‘ ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 3 

Carpets, which are not inten led for elegant rooms 
or which are purchased on the score of economy, ate 
best with a sinall pattern; becausein. sewing’ the 
breadths together, it requires less cutting ti make the 
figures mitch, and also, when getting old. patches are 
less corspicnous.” As itus al *ays bad, bath in: point 
of economy and appearance to mend whavis “old with - 
whet is quite new, it is advisable, in Suriishing: ¢ 
houge, to have a Jargé anda small room carpeted al ke, 
that when ‘the forme: is partly worn out ‘the latter 
may be used to mend i, 

Paper Carpets — The following has been recom- 
mended asa good and cheap carpet. . Where labor is 
theap, the cost will be comparatively trifing, the 
chief exnens* consist nz in puting the materials to- 
gether. It is formed in the first place by cutting out 
and sewing together, waste picccs of linen, eottop, 
canvass, or other siuilar material so’ as to! form the 
required siz, then. stretching it mpan a large flior, and 
pasting itat the edges with thick strong paste to the 
b floor to keep ittight*® Cotton, itaised, will’ reqnireto - 
be previously wetted. When the ¢lothobeeomesdry, 
‘Paste on two or more coats of coarse: strong. paper. 

Wiaste wrapping paper may be used. Then finish by 
LJaying on with p's any 


»a coat of honging pa 
other, according to thetaney. Ween it is) 














* The best paste is ety rye flour, always ps aring i 
by boiling, and the addition of alum rendcrs it still stronger. 
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“al not to be easily rubbed off, is size or glue. 







GPshould receive Guede two coats of size or glue, 
should be put on hot, and every part well 
covered with it, to prevent the oil or varnish 
ting it and spoiling the color. When 
te drypitshould have one or. more coats: 
Which, when dry, will form a good’ var- 
at . ‘or other vatnish 

dry, the catpet is 











eee dct and fore easily 
re: quite durable, and very easily 
e With mpl aries patterns, pre- 
e appearance, The papers used should 
ientsize em) toyed in printing them, to ena- 
Avithstand the effects ofthe size when xp- 
nm, otherwise the ‘figures will be injared 
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The followingym of giving a very superior 
kind of white-wa 
rooms i¢@esctibed in’ Partington’s Builders’ Guide. 

Procare a quantity of very. pure lime, and silt it 
through fine linen; pour #irto a large tub or other 

vessel furnished with a spigot or wooden plug at a 

height equal to that which the lime occupies. F'ill 

the tab with clear spring water ; beat.or stir the mix- 

ture well with a wooden stick, and then allow it to 

settle for twenty-four hours. When this period has 

elapsed, open thé spigot, and allow ‘the water to run 

off; then supply thetab with fresh water aud continue 

the operation several days, until the lime remaining 

attains the greatest degree, of whiteness. When you 

allow the water finally'to run off, the lime will be 

found in the consistency of paste; but when used, it is 

necessary to use.a little Prussian blue or indigo to re- 
lieve the brightness of the white; and a small quuntity 

of turpentine, to give it brilliancy, The size proper 

fur it ig made of glove leathe:,® with the addition of 
some alum; andthe. whele is, applied, with a strong 
brush, in five or six layers, to new plaster. The wall 

is rubbed strongly over with a brush of hog’s bristles, 

afier it has becon.e dry, which gives it its lustre and 

value) and makes it appear like marble or stuccu. 

: Genesee Farmer. 
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sot to be very generally known, that one of the 
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éause common white-wash to adhere firmly,so 





From the New England Farmer. 
SPANISH OXEN—WORKING COWS. 

A gentleman temporarily resident in the Havana, 
whois a very competent judge, states that the oxen in 
that country are ofa superior character, They draw 
entitelyiby the horns, and are, properly speaking, not 
driven but led by a boy, who preceeds them, holding 
a rope fastened in a-ring, which is passed through the 
aartilage of the nose; and they are trained to walk 
with as much»speed as horses. - 

Every one-who has seen an ox trot or run, must be. 
satisfied that they were never formed for racers. Yet 
undoubtedly ‘ained and with advantage, | 
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hing-to the walls and ceilings of | 








ing whether the habits ofshought and action ar ong 
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A tural population bear any eorrespondenee tothe” 


habiss of the domestic 
socinte; ard whether the. 
tothe qaick move 





als with: whom they. as- 
bits of people accustomed 


orses in working and rid 


Bsa, 
. 
. ’ 





jing, are not more agtive gene and enterprising 
jeaccnstome 










‘than of the pet med only to the ‘slow. move- 
ments of oxen, who as they are often trained aud driv- 
dodittlegnore than crecp. Ree 
would seem to be time to get over the nbsurd 
prejudice, which: prevails among.ua, against working 
coive,” On. small farms especially, where the expense 
‘of keeping an ox team.is always heavy, it would bea 
great gain t2 usethem in this way. In many farts’ 
of Exrope they are so used, and certainly may be so 
used with ag. much propriety a8 we Use marés; 
who, withthe exception of certain seagons, are a8 usr- 
ful ag horses—indved.more active and spirited, and 
quité ws enduring: An respect to cows, al! that would 
be required would be extraordinary care and kind- 
ness Wher ‘far advanced with calf, and entire release 
from work for a chorttime before and afer calving. 
The extraordinary feed which we could then afford 
to give them, would enable usto get almost as’ much 
milk from them as we now get.. We wish some ia- 
teiligent and respectable farmer would make a fair 
eXperimentin this mater. But with existing prejudi- 
ces, which we know it would be very difficult to over: 
come, a man would almostas soon be seen drivinga 
team ef women in ‘harness asa team of cows. We 
must beg pardon for the-homely analogy or for even 
so much as hinting the possibility of, not to say the 
want of gallantry in the thought cf driving women_in 
or out of harness. [t-may sometimes be possible to 
lead them after the Havana fashion, vith a silken 


cofd. .We presume to hazard ng advice on the subject 


however, be 


ro 





Pompxin Svoar.—!t is said that an important re- 


volution is about-occarring ia France, in regard to 
the mavuficture of sugar; andthat a large capitalist 
intends to erect an extensive establishment for the 
manufacture of sugar fiom. punpkins, experiments 
having shown conclusively that it’ may be obtained 
from this vegetable inabundance, and. of a superior 
guality. ‘There is no-doubt that sugur of good quali- 
ty nay be made from the pumpkin. We have never 


geen such an artiele; bat the manufacture of Penge . 
uJ n 


molasses was nétah ancommon thing in New. Ei 
land, fifty-years'ago.,.° When the*price of this article 
took a cise, in cohsequente ofthe insurrection in His- 


pha and the embarrassment resulting therefrom to 
t 


e trade betweenthat island and@the United States, 
many families, within oufknowledge, supplied them- 
selves with molasses from the prodagiae! theif, own 
grounds, Large quntities. were» made from sweet 
apples, from corn-stalks and..from pumokins. That 
made from apples. was. considered the best’ The 
pampkinmolasses had whatwas. called the punkiny 
taste, and the produce of tt» cern-stalk was alwaysine- 








inary gait among 
is worth consider- 





nee 


tured with a’sickish flavo + zatitc!ogether unlike the 
taste of liquorice. ° ee ie 





















EDUCATION OF FARMERS—No. 4. 
NATIONAL IMPROVDMENT. 


© Mr. Tucker—tThe fact;that more than three- 
fourths of the community.beld class of 
farmers, identifies -with their: chara@ter and. in- 
fluence, the happiness and the libérties™of. 

country. It is evident that our ‘republic. “Wi 
be, both in its ¢haracter and destiny,” what they 
make it; and what they say it shall be. -I pro- 

pose, in several short essays, to.invite the.atten-1 
tion of your readers, and especially*those direct- 

ly concerned in case, to the physical, intellectual 
and*moral power.of farmers, and to give‘a few 

hints on the kind’ of education necessary to. in- 

érease and dire¢t that power, forthe highest pros- 

perity and for the liberties, not-only of them- 

selves, but of every other class of American ci- 

tizens; 

n the few remarks I have to make on the sub- 
ject, I shall attempt to sustain the following 
propositions.—First, that a greater amount of 
really useful knowledge is. at present, in the pos- 
session of farmers, than of any other class of the 
community. Second, that neither merchants, 
nor lawyers, nor physicians, nor clergymen, 
nor,professors of colleges, possess so many facil- 
ities, or so many inducemelts for becoming men 
ef sound and extensive knowledge, as farmers. 
Third, that the teachers of common schools ought 
to consist, principally, of farmers, who should 
pursue, fora course of years, the profession of 
teaching inthe winter, and farming in the. sum- 
mer; the summer schools, generally, to be under 
the charge of females; and when. winter schools 
are large, the small children to be under their 
charge in that season also. Fourth, that three- 
fourths at least of the offices in the general go- 
vernment, including the presidency ‘ofthe United 
States; ought to be held by practical farmers, 
who haye an experimental Ciowiadae of ‘wield- 
ing the plough, the scythe, the hoe, and agricul- 
tural implements generally. Fifth, the entire 
praeticability and the vital importance of farmers 
taking their own education and legislation, into 
their own hands. , 

As the result of observation and an extensive 
intercourse, in all sections ofthe country, with 
almost every class of the community, I have been 
convinced of the truth of the above propositions, 
and. athers of a kindred character; also that 

















from mis hending or disregarding . them, 
have arisen ma not most ofthe evils which 


we suffer; in the intellectual, moral, religious and 
political character of our:nation. As the con- 


victions up6n my own mind have been produced, 
almost entirely, by the ‘force of 


tition to pre-conceived opinion, I have some rea- 
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truth,’ in oppo- }too large for the greatest prosperity of the pu 
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produced by the same force tpon other a 
if the subject should be. carefully and candid 
examined by them. 
It-is too evident, that the ope 
republic, political,” civil an 
t 


ject to-great: irregul 
efilator, than we, now have, is 
equalize, ffnot to continue their not 
cation has been sotight, and. professei 

for the purpose of regulating and ~ 
these motions; but in that:there is 1 
far, some defect—probably two. defec 
eal. character, viz: » Education is* 
enough, and it is. not good enough. SI 
reach every plain farmer’s son and every ‘poor 


“} 


whether applied to state, church, or'common bu- 
siness. : ; A Diet 
And it may fairly be questioned; whether some 
Of the-measures to remove these defects, ‘have 
not increased. them. It is exceedingly doubt- 
ful, whether our numerous colleges and high 
schools, established at. great’ expense, and to 
some extent at least by the people’s money, and 
still incurring an expense too great for. the peo- 
en generally to participate in their instructions, 
ave not produeed an aristocracy. of: learning, {I 
do not mean.useful knowledge) which: has unfit« 
ted young men forthe industrious ‘and: produc- 
tive pursuits of life, and thus lead them into pro- 
fessions or pursuits calculated to increase, rather 
than relieve the burthens of society. Whatever 
else many of our literary institutions may be 







,with many young men, not to say youn 
who resort to these institutions, all thy 
ble qualities are laid prostrate. 


There is too much reason t6 believe, that many 
’ ; ny 


liberality of the publie, and certainly from the 
best motives, are, after all, little else than ansti- 
tutions by which the poor educate the rich, and 
necessity of stpporting them, «and that 


completed. Notwiths:anding ’ thé fact; “th 





bor upon the farm, or in thé workshop, it is’ still 
evident that a class. exclusively literary. may be 


may 





lic. It is still more evident, indeed g 





een te believe that the same convictions will be 


Pigs Set 


be lamented, that’ large portion’ ef tho ena 





mechanic’s daughter : it also wants a ‘soul, or 
moralprinciple, a8 the foundation stone; or. the 
central and main wheel of motion, of all motions, 


of our literary institutions, which have been: 
largely endowed an? largely patronized ‘by the’ 







plied 


pay 
uing 
a _ 3 







“Tt does not’ 


called, they cannot be called schools of. industry, | 
morals, health, of a’ knowledge of business; for — 


a 


educate them in such a way,.as to be under the... 
: toovin a. 
very expensive manner, When their education is : 
certain amount, and a large amount ‘of literary’ 
and scientific labor is equally necessary with la-" 
















so, virtnally give a*pledge that they 

hese hemehte: Sake he public, +: 
Sputsuits, live and grow rich by ex- 
flaming the passions of the 
iog,. and the industrious* 









these” s *lor Taust, 

(Mel If itean be shown that 
every farmer, can with scarcely goin 
from his farm, procure for himself a Sater hi 
ion, more extensive, more thcrough, and 
svated, than is or can be procured at’high 
schools or colleges, and-by that means more than 
three-fourths of Oe community have, almost 
without expense, the advantages of schools of 
industry, of morals;of health and sound. know!- 
edge, and of course sound legislators, produced 
‘to legislate hd themselves,’a partial remedy, at 
least,, would. be found, for the numerous 
evils which “now disturb and threaten our re- 
public. 

That these privileges may be enjoyed by far- 
mers, and these blessings realized, both by them 
and-all other classes of American ‘citizens, | 
shall attemptto show, by the views and facts 
which I~ propese through your columns, 
to present for the consideration of your read- 
ers. 

In the mean time, as ever, I shall remain, 
with highesteem, _ 


any remedy for 






Your friend, 
J. Hotsproox. 





From. the Genesece Farmer. 
WOOL. 

‘ew. are aware of the importance of this arti- 
" item in our productions; orthe amount 

ady -reachcs in the sum total of 
«value, Twoyears since the number of sheep 
“was estimated at twelve millions, it is now not 
less than. fifteen millions, Allowing the esti- 
mate of three pounds:-per head, the clip of the 
present year would be forty-five million pounds 
of wool, We have been careful observers of the 
price of wool, and find it has ranged from 40 to 
60 cents. per pound, some few Jots going above, 
as some have fallen bélow, the prices named. 


cles 













cay 






To be sure of being. within the amount, we 
will take-the average at 45 cénts, and at that 
rate; of wool would be worth more 


than twenty i illions of dollars. Yet, this is but 
one item in the productive industry of the 


north. ~~ r caer b 
M the present prices of sheep and wool, the 
ness of growing them is a profttable one ; and 








e benefit of our public institutions, and 





a good one for time to@pme. Wool of good” 
quality could hardly failto pay as at article of 
export to England or France, should present 
‘prices abroad be méaimttired, and the supply fora 
horse consumption this country be’ eeceeded 
that growing wool is a good invest- 
oney, we have. only to look at the cost, 
es and returns of a flock. A flock of good 
















“ewes, with.proper management, will hardly fail 


of doubling their numbers within .the year, and 
if to tlie sales of the wool the value of the lambs 
is added, it willbe seen, after deducting the ex- 
penses of keeping, that a handsome profitiremains. 
But to-have good sheep, or good wool,’ more.at- 
tention must be paid to them than 18 usually 
givén. Sheep that get their living by hook or 
by crook; that.are.allowed to gather in, their 
fleecés all the-burdcck and other burweeds that 
Ime too many of our roads and fences, and fill 
our woodlands ; that are exposed to_all the vicis- 
situdes of our severe and variable climate with- 
out shelier ; or barely make a live through the 
winter, cantict be expected to raise many lambs, 
or preduce good wool. Wool and. silk are to be 
the great sources of our supply of clothing here- 
after, and their importance to the country will be 
proportioned to their general use. 
* 
Comfort of - Animals —Unquestionably, an animal 
inay be well fed, lodged and eleaned, without being 
comfoitab!e in every respect; and in brates, as well as 
arin, want of comfort operates on the digestive powers, 
lithe surfice of a stall-in whieh an ox or a horse 
stands, deviates much from a level, he wikbeontinually 
be uneasy and—wi!l be uneasy during the’ night, i 
its surface is rough, or if proper bed of litters: not 
prepared every evening for him ta repose on.. The 
form of tacks and: mangers is often less commodious 
than it might be. A hay rack which projects forward 
ts bad ; because the animal in drawing out the hay 
seeds fallin its eyes and ears; end this form, it may 





be added, is apt to cause the breath of the aniinal: to” 


ascend throngh: its. food, which “must, “after time, 
render itnauseous.. For this reason, hay should lie 
as shoit a tine a8 possible in Icfis, but when practica- 
ble, be given direct from the*rack.— Yankee Farmer. 





Poultry, Houses, Yards, &¢.— The situation of the 
poultry house should be dzy, ard exposed either to 
the eust.or the southeast, 80. ag to enjoy the sun’s rays 
in the winter ‘as $000 as he risegeabove the horizon, 
— Louden. fa a m 

Wherea s-t of houses are intended; then’a situation 
shi id be fixed on, near or clogetoshe farm yard, and 
with ample spsce arotndsfor:the: fowls to disperse 
over i the day time, and’ong or more ponds forthe 
aguetic. sorts, All must hage «access to a.gravelled 
yard end to grags for tange, and have clear water near. 
Great attention. should be paid to cleanliness and white 
washing, not for eppearahee, but to destroy vermin. 








y with, safety be caleulated upon as 


oe ee th IS8. Ce in * 


—Arthur Young.» . 










POULFRY. 
eo" of poultry nroduces Meh prc fit on a small invest- 
: a 


° ay ea > eA 
Those who incréased their stock 
the pastyear, have been redping.a rich 








h rd in. re 
turn for their inereased attentionsto this titer 
braneh of domestic economy. bi hus*brogght a Fer 
generous price, andeges have been uot less liberally 
paid for, Many ehubby: boys and rosy-checked gi ls 
have often had their hearts mude glad, when “ father” 
bas returned from mark: t, and announced the grand 
price for which he so'd the turkeys, the ducks, the 
chighen and the eggs; for there is in many firmer’s 
fainilies’a perquisite arising froms sles of this d: serip- 
tion of sock, which inures to the younger branches of 
the famity asw reward for their ingenuity, cafe and 
industry, in attending to the rearing and protecting the 
poultry, and anencouragementto future good conduct 
and obedience. 

The multitude .of grass hoppers which inundated 
the country Jast summer, with myriads of other in: 
sects, furnished an abundant supply of meat for the 
fowls, without apparently reducing the supply of it, 
and there was but little necessity for giving them: other 
descriptions of food during the svason- A farmer who 
regularly attends market, sold during the last year, 
poultry and eggs to theamount of about one hundred 
andefifey dollars, and the expenseincurred in their pro- 
duction was 80 small us scarcely to be appreciable; 
this should encourage others todo likewise, and they 
will have their reward proportion: dto their works. 

‘Guinea fowls make an. agreeably variety in a poul- 
try yard, and, they furnish more eggs than eoummon 
hens; they sell well in market without being picked, 
and their vigilance in guarding against danger, and 
the ‘great. alarm they sound when it approaches, so 
terrifies the hawk, that he rartly ventares to pounce 
on achieken when guinea fowls are in the vicinity. 
Some people rearand keep them. on purpose to. guard 
the-poultry from the dc predations of their enemies, and 
itis thought they find their interest promoted by it, — 
‘Rome was once preserved, it ig-said. by the noise made 
by geese,producing an alarm amongst the. inhabitauts 
in time to preserve them from their enemies, who were 
approaching. “The writer of this recollets a case 
that occurred many years sinee of a barn bens pre- 
served from being fired by an incendiary, by a flock of 
geese, which were aroused fronrtheis shrmb-rs by him 
as he was aboutto execute dis vile purposes; this wis 
atterwards testified to by an accomplice in the intend: 
ed mischief. I state these facts in order to let young 
people know that veese have been of some use tn the 
world besides furnishing us with good feather-beds, and 
quills to make pens: - > 

Those whodesign to’ profit by raising pouliry the 
approaching season, should give attention to it early in 
the spring and follow= it up with aigilance and ware 
uatil the young ones are well-feathered, when they 
will require bat title ateention. “There shoul be al- 
waysa shelter provided for fow's whether they be od 
or young, and those farmers wilo are destitute « f proper 
winter quarters for their poultry should aot let another 





mitry during " 


ing | 





season pass by withour making suitable provisio 
protect them from the inclemeney of the weather 
with proper winter protection-eggs would bes 
all the year, and what pays-a betier profit 





FAT MUT’FON—ROOTS.. 

For a uumber of years | have beep inthe habit of 
attending the Philadelphia ‘marke Sprincigh lly. ith 
mutton, snd as [always personally superintend my. 
shevp and other animals on the firat, and saw that the 
were regularly and sufficieatly fed, 1 generally. bro’ 
meat that | wos netashamed-of, and which by its geod 
quality recommended itself to purchasers, insomuch 
that | had no difficulty in securmy a’set of good custo- 
mers, Who cheettully paid a fiir price for a good arti- 
cle. Some of my neighbors attended the same mar- 
ket—buatas I generally sold out first they. thought I 
was “ oncomon lucky.” Four years:sinee Lobtained 
a quantity of tire secd of the French sugar’ beet, and 
put in anacre by experiment, bot in, the way of ma- 
king sugar, bathe makieg of sat. This: first trial 
fixed me. My cows, sheep and hogs were very fond 
ef them, during the long and severe winter swhich_ fol- 
lowed. They all keyt in good heait and condition; 
what surprised me most was the rapid manner in 
which my sheep, f-d onthe sigarbeet, took fat; and 
when carried to marker the saddles excited particular 
atten ny from their very superior appea-ance. But 
it was not in appearance only ; the meatwas of a much 
Letter quality, more joiey and exceedingly. tender— 
The inquiry was, “why, sir, on what do’ you: fatten 
yoursherp?) And when [replied on the sugar beet, 
hay and a small portion of corn, it would. generally 
call forthan exe amation of-surprise. Ever since | 
have been a grower of the sugar. beet, the meat I take 
to market is always in demand, and_ brings several 
cents more per pound than that fattened in the old way; 
and yet, strange to say, soine of my neighbors, altho 
Ihave been benefitted tothe extent of <everal hnndred 
‘dollars by the introdaction of this root—the #flectgare 
visible—my neighbors know it—and yet they stan 
lookers on, halting between two opivions. But light. 
is breaking in upon us, and.ot one thing yotomay be 
assured, thatis, thatthe time is not far distant when 
every extensive stock feeder will be an extensive reat 
grower. ; jae he 

‘To the delinquents, and there sre many in my. vi- 
cinity, L would sry, * rouse ye from your lethargy, ar d 
although forthe present season you havetost the ad- 
vantage of planting the sugan beet and the anangel 
wurtzel, vet vee may in mane Ah oa or your. 
past neg'ect, by putting in immediately:4 - 
qreintity of fg age me 2 hail 25 nou “ 
but none to Lose, The rote ‘bigads: ane} 
—plant it hberally—eultivate at thorough 
iH fied yout account in ivda more - 
you ave spared until the ensning swihter, 
on it, there is nothing better farganle, t 


petly prepared. AL put in'someof 
aud I fiad thut carrots ene wal 
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‘fis super rier to all ‘others. 
ding is simple... 4 
cattle are honsed'they ere kept con. stes 
ith good hat haye 1 roots: three Tues 
ac al change to co mor eat Pod 4 

Thing any cows i ded, 








L.remove eve iy dasibt. "Phey were 

time— feaypreeisely alike —and 
eatin ontavas similay in every respect, 
exe ey fibe curry. comb, ant the ox: on: 
which it ras used was in reality, aswell vs in.appent- 

ance r cent better than his f-Vow.>. "I'he eause | 
of thie must be apparentto every reflecting ig ; 


Delaware county, _ 18, 1839. 
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From the Genesce Furmer. 
- HARVESTING CORN IN OHIO. 


Mr. Editor-—As things thst-come from a distance, 
are generally esteemed more valuable than those pro 
duced at home, I shall venture to vive our western 
method of cutting up corn, and Jet you manufacture it 
into what you like. 

. My plinisto put-120 hills in one shock ; others 
uit 144. Tcommence cutting two rows, advance tn 
ills, and then stopand tie fourchills in the-rows, | 

am cutting, in this manner, =|= ~ ‘Then advanee, cut- 

ting both rows laying five or six hillsia a parcel, un- 
til T have advanced ten hills ahead; then stop an | tic 
as before, and this makes twelve hillsto a shock this 
way. [then count offeizht rows, and commence on 
two more; then I proceed throngh the field, or lot 
intended to heeut: — Pthen pat.np what is cut up ti- 
tween those hills, having thei~ tops anited in as even 

a manner.as ¢n3 set it as nearly vpnighi is poss 

sible, placing the buts wellouthe gio oind, and in such 

a toanher as to form a nent circles “The corn by this 

erally partin illy cured, so that ftakea stalk 

‘straw and te the topyat a stitulde he ight 
distance. Tis best to let this stind a diy or two, 

6 order that it may properly citre. A'ter going 

through inthis order, L commence and cut four rows 

to rach row of shocks, tivo.rows on either sile, let a» 
itcure ag much as-poesibile, but be sure to have i 
well set up before rain falls vpon it. 4 prefir detting 
it stand a lay. or two in this state, asf have geen it 
mould some, it the weather should be damp. ‘Then 

pro¢eed with the remaining four tows in dikeon inner, 

whi h ge shall have received i8 due porion 













the-botg well settled on the 
eshocks have stood a day or 
refotly over the: whole, rirht- 
hat may be out of. pl. wey 
ty tying eiehr ad every 
ee from the top with a bend 
Wiaking foar stalks ; rile 
take twat! i} the Kh ales 
top, thea ‘Yai them unite 












arbiadj e stalks 
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tops ofeach pair towards the but. and insesting the tops 
btweenthe stalks. Lestyear Pput up about t12ircres 






in the vboce inannepamagteat part of which, stood o 
fentit Movs and be tte“or swevler eora | nove il 





than b now s hist T think nat nore than two ortor 
qs t) teke drimage. 5. T. 









Qlar to-get. it upright ant even? 
p ig 


Fon; Preble Co. Ohio, June.12, 1839. 
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Prom the F; anklin Parmer: 

Thete is nxodoubt eftae correctness ofthe principle 
thati: DMproveyeht m q: intity and quality of product may 
bet feted byearefal and j dicions selection ‘of seed. 
The prinetpte is tally demonstrated in the actice of 
the writer of the folowing communication, “so ‘well 
known egerthe Sue ug theable Secretary of the Sen- 
ates, and not dessa serving the equally honorable ap- 
pellatiow of anexeelfvet farmer. 

A NEW WHEAT. 
To the E litor of the Franklin Farmer. 

Tis well known that every kind of-grain may be im- 
prow d by a jud:civus selection of seed. Four years 
uo, my wheat. when pipening, was tikéen with the 
rust, Walking through the field, I discovered some 
stulks which hid ese sped the rust, aid the grains Were 
large and plump. I gathered them, and by sowing 
every yearsince,they have increased so that 1 have 
just harvested about twenty acres. Comparing “this 
Wheat with the common. red chaff bearded: witeas, I 
have ascertained these resuls : 

Ist. Itst:nds the frost of winter much better. 

Qad. Mc ripens se veraldsys sooner, and will gene- 
rally escape the rust wheu the other will be injured. By 
it 

3d The product is greater. Tam convinced ifthe 
whole of my crop for the last four years had beemof 
this kind of wheat, b would+have made at leasteone- 
fo nth more. 

4th, The quility is better, “the grain is fairer and 
well doubtl-ss mike whither floas. + 

Jas. STONESTREET.-- || 





TILLING THE EARTEH. 
In tilling the earth, some people ge upon the same 
principle that regutates their bns.aess iatercourse with 
men. ‘Theyomuet be sure to get the advantage of the 
trad e, and if thiseannot be seeured without, they must 
chestan! deceive the person wth whom they deal.— 
Antthey thick to practi¢ethe srme dec ption with old 
me ther Earth. You will see them on theif groundg 
in the spring, as sly as. “dogs, Appirently ealculating 
that Eveth has fog ten the xhansting crops that were 
tiken fow ber the last year— perhaps they wilkgive'a 
sprinkling of manure, ant tiirow it on sous to make 
the Eurt® thiuk there is 2 noble Jot of i, Well, they 
gn. to wo k Bitthe Eu th-wont be cheated. She. 
will reward evety tan Acearding to his works, and 
tell the truth in the aulum’, You eanpot get the ad 
Vintage ofher. as yor vine ‘With hirtran customers. 
Trew het well, atl she will rewatd four expenditures 
ant toil; bur atteiipt t eheat ber, ¢ aud she will make 











these by crossing and breaking back the 
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you sorry for it whem hafvest comes.— Far. Cabinet. 
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From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 
- FARM HOUSES. 

Ina general travelthrough ‘our State, it must 

‘apparent, even to a casual observer, that very 
little skill and judgement has beenmanifested in 
times past, both as.respectsocation. ant he ar- 
rangement or plan’of farm buildings. No” tni 


formity of building is observed in the coun | 


and perhaps it would be impossible to adopt any 
one plan, however Superior, as a great variety of 
circumstances would necessarily interpose ;. but 
the greatest obstacle in my opinion, is the great 
diversity- of taste, and the overpowering desire of 
imitating fashionable methods. ' At present; and 
for some. few years past, ithas been. the prevail- 
ing error, especially of those just entering upon 
the scenes of this busy life, to erect too large and 
expensive houses. Large sums that should have 
been expended in the erection of neat, substan- 
tial, and conyenient out buildings for the accom- 
modation of stock and the storing of produce, or, 
applied tothe purchase of manure for enriching 
the earth, have been needlessly and foolishly 
squandered in building up a fine showy house, 
and filling it with fashionable and costly furni- 
ture. One piece of extravagance begets another. 
Example is powerful. And in many cases where 
those who can well afford. to spend thousands in 
the erection of costly buildings,do so, aneighbor- 
hood is infected, the weak minded brethren suf- 
fer, as they generally follow suit, and. I have on 
more than one occasion seen verified the asser- 
tion of one of your correspondents, to wit: ‘I 
have seen a farmer build a house so large and fine 
that the sheriff turned him out of doors.” Who 
has not seen this? And again, who has not seen 
many a house standing in the country half finish- 
ed, because the owner laid the foundations and 
erected the frame for one as large again as his 
wants required or his means would justify. 
Theseare evils that require prompt and thorough 
correction. False prideis at the bottom; it is 
the very root; itis a moxious plant, worse than 
the Canada thistle ; it will not answer to lop off 
a branch here and there ; there is -but one way 
to rid ourselves of it, and thatis to fearit up by 
the roots.. Let our young farmers attend to this 
matter. - a 

There are several requisitesto be observed in 
building. ets, cad 

1. Location.—A healthy, spot;near unfailing 
water, as near the centresof the farm as possi- 
ble, and so-as to ovetlook the whole. “Although 
the farm may be very latge, if'so ‘situated, the 
proprietor, when, not in the field himself, may 
have a fair view of the operations of hands by the 
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2. The best materials are the cheapesteim 
long run; butno general-direction can be giv 
on this point,.as the materials to be use 
vary according to those abounding 
district in which the building 


ed. - ae 

3. The plan should: be welltatured; and spe-~ 
cial regard be hadito economy, comfort, conveni- 
ence, neatness, and. simplicity; discarding whol- 
ly the fashionable adornments of the day. Your © 
cellars should be. well ventilated, and -flues so- 
‘constructed as to let off the foul air in, winter as. 
well as summer.—Let the foundationsof the build- 
ings be laid well, but never where it is damp or 
springy. This isan insuperable objection. A’. 
dry situation is indispensable. A damp house 
can never bea healthy habitation. See to this’ 
matter, and submit to other inconveniences rather 
than to this. positive evil. I would here .recom- 
mend to all about building, reroofing their pres- 
ent buildings, to cause the shingles..to be well 
saturated in a preparation of lime water for 36 
or 48 hours. Dry them before putting on—and 
Thazard nothing in saying that so powerful is 
the antisceptic. properties of the lime thus im-: 
bibed, that they will last. double the length of 
time of shingles applied without the benefit of 
preparation. : 

4. The same general-principle should govern 
in the arrangements of the garden, the.,small out 
buildings for poultry, &c., immediately in con- 
nection with the house‘and which are supposed 
to be mostly under the managementof the fe- 
male members of the family. .It might also be 
well, while building, to appropriate’a. portion of 
the attic to a bee house. 

I love to see a house well shaded—the fences. 
and out buildings white-washed—the yard pro- 
perly arranged, and in good order—“A . place: ~ 
for every thing, and every thing in its place,” 
This, of itself, indicates thrift, ‘contentment, 
peace. oo. 

_“ Let order-oe’r your-tine preside 
“ And method all yout business guide, 
“ Ne’er till to-morrow’s lightdelay; Rk, 
“What might as well be done to-day’; 
* Neat be your barns—your liouses neat ; 
“Your doors be clean, your court-yards $ weet ; - 
‘ Néat be yatirfarms—'tis long confessed“. 
“ The neatést farmers are the best."> ~= B: 


York, York county, Penn; May 12,1889... ~ 
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that the farmer possesses, 
an established-maxim with 





use of a telescope, although they may be employ- 
ed in different parts. * 
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‘in this vocation is worth 2 












“burn up every thing valuable in them. 


4 but one 


thi 
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“barn, “sunk four or five’'feet below ‘the barn floor, 


_ weed 
* fiom the 









Hogs, while we are fattening thera; will mae 
ge quantity. of loam, or straw, or old hay 
nd that absorb the liquid parts and 
e sun and the air; but 
ply kept, make inore show 
ealaumets, a will stir 










t operates ‘cainieely and: its 
| gone’ Wederive our chief ad- 


re forces. Indian corn forward, 





the horse stable has usually } rated too low. 

Horse stable manuire, when properly managed, 
I have found. more’ duipble- than that from any 
other source. When. improperly managed, or 
rather when wholly neglected, as it often is, it is 
about as valuable as: dry chips that laid in heaps 
till they turned white.’ “When thrown from the 
stable into heaps, and” mixed with nothing but 
straw and litter, in a few days, unless the weather 
be quite cold, these heaps t ome so hot as to 
If it had. 
not.been removed from the stable; if the horses 
had been permitted to-tread it down hand and 


_ stand and lie upon it, no fermentation would have 


taken place; and the amass would-have laid unin- 
jured for six months‘or more, “When such ma- 
nure is thrown out, it should be immediately car- 
ried to the field and ploughed in, or it should be 
mixed with alarge quantity of soil-or other sub- 
stanceto’ prevent its ‘burning. The- principal 

objection to keeping it under the horse, is the dif- 
fieulty of vets the animal clean. More rodm 
is Tequired, it ig trae, but where a farmer. keeps 
e or two horses he will generally find it no 
it:‘matter to'sink the foundation of his stable 
king ‘up the floor. . Let his horse commence 
winter season ina cellar i in one corner. of his 







ormanger ; let the scaffold above him be so high 
that he may rise three or four feet during the win- 
ter, and to assist him in this, let a plenty of straw, 











road side, or ‘small chips from the door 
| dail 


sedi Pasties, iad 
orse on a clean, 
‘curry “him easily ‘and 
inswer is; "we expect to 
Jaces but your horse may 







eep his fe 
make manure i nt 
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rich ; | si 


first season: ofits applica- |}. 
‘the horse stable than for the hog stye. Thi 
“pure thus kept, will commence fermenta 


‘ak-earlier crop th: any other stim~ 
omimon use; hence t is is tated higher | 
‘in the scale than it shonld 5 while manure trom 


fore. 
worth as long'as any we make tise of, and“not a 


brakes, leaves of trees, potato vines, soil | 


hard 





Seepage Af 


be kept clean by a little apgition to ruenag € Our 


chief object is manure, but you must perceive that 
your horse would lie t#tch moré comfortably. on 
litter than on plaifks*his feet willbe ih fary 
order for ‘hehehe iss will, escape the he 
liable to lameness, and you tht 
tbody. of manire. thoroughly moistened 
en me with the stale of the horse, that 





€ontains adarge quantity of ammonia, the most 


powerful and beneiicial of salts. 
It costs tis ho more to furnish refuse matter for 
is ma- 






when you may pleasesto remove it; and” 
_It will endure and give évidénde-of its 


particle heed be lost in the stable, being at ‘once 


receiyed and absorbed by the drier portions, 


Now ifyour horse stood on a floor over a cellar, 
one-half of this valuable liquid is Jost before it 
ever reaches a mass, there placed to receive it.— 
But generally, no kind of attention is paid to this 
liquid, which is the most valuable part of the ma~- 


nure. Wie. 


‘“ 





Causes of Seeds not Germinating.— Without a 
cert.in degree of moisture seeds will not germinate. 
On dry samdy soils, and.in a dry season, if seems 
highly probable, then, that seeds may be-deprived of 
the requisite degre of moisture. But the seeds may 
have germinated, and commenced to send out their 
roots and stem. stalks, and yet be destroyed. - Ifthe 
soil is not pfessed closely to the seeds, and very dry 
weather occure just at this period of the process. of 
germination, the root being too distinct from the goil, 
and too feeble to drawv. any supply of moisturé, the 
liquid food of the plont. contained in the fermented 
seed mar be dried up, and the life thus destroyed: 


If you would avoid disappointment and loss from 


seeds failing to grow, the preventive process is ine 
dicated: by a knowledge of the -causes _anost dre~ 
quently productive of this resuit> which we think are’ 
those stated above. If you spront your seeds be* 
fore putting them iato the ground yon .will. preserve’ 
thein from.-the first .cause* of failure, but if you 
pulverize your soil thoroughly and press it ir 
this stdte with hoe, spade, or roller, upon the 
seeds thus sprouted, the root. stem will soow 
and surely derive sufficient moisture from the soil. 
Ina few instances” Thave found my. avighbors 
blaming the seed as -useless,-‘particularly of on- 
ions, carrots and parsnins, when I have obtained 
a little of the same seed, and found it to sprout 
quite well. You. may. “easily ‘save yourself from 
such reflections, or from -the- temptation to blame 
others; steep the. suspected seed in warm or tepid 
water from six.-to, tw ur hours, according to 
the size and hardness of the seed, and then setting 
it away in a-warmish place for a day or two. 
It, good. it® will sprouti in ‘this. time; if: kept 
qvarm: inf datkish place, and it does not sprout 
in this time, the seed: is faulty.—Farmers’ M. Vis. 








































ys tte ister 
PR osfactous - 
cory Amongst: ny fe -adigias on farming su j ete, 
patty iothte oby-ctions Witeory; at which dam 
istonished, foe av about theoryiaere can be uu 
te. For my owe prt tan oky fond of 
theory and practices if the theory iss ga dF put 
into practice, and if Mae practice As good, 1 cory 
Mie By ' 
Practice ~— My pfactice is to cuneate ann 
pencil inmy pocket, aod-as au flea whiel Toomey 
consider of value @eetts, Lamoke notes; to. whiten 
notes the pbblie « are welcome, as Ubey cost me noth~ 
ing 





















es ss 
‘Bush hay,— Abu! Sut tivo weeks pet [ find many. 
large chestaut tree cutdovn for the pir pose ef pakiing | 
hay, but a sucetession of rains iuined any: prejoat.” PF 
di Sot, however, lose my  bihor-for tag trees relate 
worth!ess, consequently their d st-avtinn wis proper, 
It the cource of fewwedivs | nitendag unto ty the 
operation, not ofadarce scale, nether on thy « hesuu’, 
as the burs arenow Sufficieutly lirge to be toalle- 
some; but on afew voung poptlars aud linn, growing 
onJand whidhris to be cleared. 'Phetrecs will tie as 
felled swithoat further interria; Gon, until the Ls.¥ 8 op 
clentlyecured for keeping, When the twigs 
will be bralken cf by hand, aud cast inte. small pil s 
to be further cured by an addrionsl day's. sun, when 
they will bésecured inthe magnet of other’ hays — 
The lefves-will no doubt be better hay thin that of 
comifion swamp grass, and the twigs will be food, 
medicine, and mantire. As to the quinity of such 
hay which may be gathered, Lean, wrhont experienc 
only, have my opinion, and that opinion, is this, that 
where the materials are ubundant, hay an in ab in 
dance be made, ata cheap rate. - Lu convetsition wits 
a neighbora few days-past, | was info.med thar he 
had; when’a boy,seen the chesnut hay aide an! fd 
to cows, which kept them fat-thiovgh the wint r= 
When a ehestnat tree is vin down, the stiinp pey- 
“er fails to bear a great profession of sprouts, whieh 
ae off annually and: cufed, won'd be exer ent 
ayes 
"Cheat. —That wheat mag become cheat, Thive bat 
very little donbi; that cheat-dues bear seeds and pro 
duce its kind Ihave ro donbe and that cheat avill fi- 
nally become-a dwarfgrass, E have bat tittle @ ubta— 
I once saw afield of new land which had been sowed 
in wheat, and close grazed by Horses, yield* nothing 
but cheat. [haveoften eutcheat fer hay, and have] 
seen millions of the seeds vegetaty and produce their | 
kind.- [have sometimes picked the lirge cheat aud | 
other smaller kinds; down to the ¢ominon” ereengagaed, |1 
_and after-arranging them as 4,2, 3. &-> wink? chal 
“dengeany-ordinary observer to. distmgnish between 
any two. cottiguous numbers: - ‘Phisaear bhad a clo- 
ver Sy conipletely siridothed by the chieat, the sed of} 
which twas on the ground last yeary which wisviag to | 
destroy I cat the cheat srhen yet in. bloamn, but L w 4 
cheated, for the se jare now vegetauing. When cur 
early, cheat a’ $a good hay, and ne ae yeur 
to cut 60 soon asthe fits; bloom appea 
Ploughing. The lowerthe bare ox, the néar- j 
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hess power ty wee d; thet ile the hotse or.e¢ 
lomierthe Poverty ihe qn ‘ugly the less necssi 
teat being thithe tine ot d rection tut is it 
th tifeither «low or bieh horwe, oF Ox: be, 
with wa greater distanee tron the 
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 Elier 22ers consid red a veal oe 
“eee fuod for sheep, and so long “s they olay. aoe 
inthey are secure frow flies. ~ Foal 

Improrement by oats | have this year turned. un- 
Aer fiilow about 25 acres of dats. a partion, of whieh < 
wes treated Fy the sime-m-thod hist year; the yield of 
whieh hist mention was. thont thrice asinuch asthit 
idjai ing, “Piesecon! crip is now growing fine- 
oan ifthey @ 9 shortly hive the benefit: of tive or 
tite @ehowers of rin Lt nay m thee hay of some ‘of the 
best. 





ORCHARD GRASS. 


The Cock’ $ foot grass. (Kactylis glanierdta. LD) 
kooa ncn America by the nume of O chard grass isan. 
inoo tit pere ainial, an} grows generally on dry san- 
dy salo This a native “of the Uuited. States This 
rrass any be known by itsioatse appearance, boil of © 
the Jecfanid spike Sand also byits whitish green hae, 
it is probsbly hettr adapte vin any other to gow 
with vlover, on hindsint nded for pasture. hs good 
propertivs consists tthe eartwand rapid growth, and 
its r sistance of hie drouzrh-bu alleagree, that to ob: 
tii its greatest valiiegit sh iald be kent closely: crop: 
ped, Sheep will piss over every other frass-to. ford 
pou it. I siff-redio grow witho-it being cropped, 
it heromes coirse amd harsh. Cut, P well, of Penn~ 
fsvivania, ahercaltivatins it fort a veers: decla ; 
prodaces mare p: istiscag* than any artificial grass 
hasever seen ia Amora. Alter b ‘ing fed very close 
it has been fonad to affird e998 pasterages after re. 
maining fire daysait crest. “his seitable to alle hiable 
soila It boards in seeds whichiare easily gathered, © 
on acount of ther penlive lightness | the bushel 
Ke shing frow 12 ty 14tbs) "The sved- ‘should be 

floar. 4 eS ~*~ water two © 
it may swe 
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PIVE a's ALUE, OF APPLES. 
‘Daring the ca sunimers and fallsc.roy duty ¢ eatted 


_ me into the ‘apple regious- of. the Noh. The fol. 


ry fa 


“aminence w be x Sate 


lowing facts. were obminet inte ference to. the sub 
ject.” 

Good eating appl-i aie walsh of an avetage, twen- 
ty-fire cents a bushel. Fight boshels of apples inake 
a barrel of vider, and tive ‘vebarrelse f cider make one 
barrel of bratidy. . Brandy, at fifty cents a gallon, 
would give but fifeew cents per bushel f ‘Phison an 
orchard ofone hundred trees, in ten years, would be 
over one thins.nd doliars No allowance is- made 
for.capital and distilling. T. ike these into considera- 
tion and.the loss iswuch gre: ter 

It costs no moreto raise gaol apples only snitahle 
for distilling. Ve ry. ofter appl: sare worth ove dol- 
lar per bushel, and the’ fos is immense by turning 
them into brandy... dam told that at- Mobile apples 
are woith $10 # bartrel. 

Engrafting and budding 
of anorchard, and acre’ 
Xe wai dost, in, _ produe 


ha 






xanze the: character 
pensute for the. time 
ng we change in ten 
ye eee excellent fond for horses, Sev 
eral.physicians of extensive pracuce in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, feed theie horses on apples ana 
hay. have. never heverseen fatter horses, more live- 
ly, and. ‘aye less grooming than thatof horses fed 
omaiaie. Me ~Norsn of Farmington, Connerticut, 
sthesfinest pair of horses E have: ever seen. They 
mainly on apples and hay ‘Fhey travel ves 
nnd seem to have both wind and bottem, Iris 










proper, he however to rewwatls » pot so. mich gr win is ‘give 
_en to the horses at the 
Bouth. ine thing i dein hitaed f@ on 







thos fed. on "grain. 


apples do not eat so | 
teeth of horses; but 


Very sour raw appl 
hen boiled they. do 











jet lee 
iv ‘without. boiling gai 
with orn mags 
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of fording: is to 
ally in. 





Aoples luciedse tte 
Aci st there wos 


qt ues : 1 quahty of: atte ap 
vp uieawins’ givnig-epples toy 
mitch cows, | sv it was Chorht they diminished or 
Pidauocnmensk  Jrig@rae thot a -gorgevof app 
many ther cocen fioy wil eause a fever and de 
the milk ; buat a tO Pore fences, the e 
qiite diff-rveut. 

Catthejaad hogs are age ch 

ata fine profit—wh t 
‘wonld éniftes weloss. 

Siveet appl @ and good eating ables are to be pre- 
ferred-as fot for Se ‘3, sheep, and cows; also for 





ind fed on apples, 
fatten hon 6n corn 


~ 








J hoes, though some recommend a mixtu re of sour and 


SWeet, apples for hays. ~ he te 
If these remarks should induce any-te te 1 
rectiess by making a fiir xperiment, the 0 
writing will. be Pall} a answered. 


THOMAS Pe HUNT.* 
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HOW TO MAKE AG?ICULTURAL Ptrsuirs 
PLEASANT AS NELL AS P OFITABLE. 
For ages the employment of the husbindman has 
been looked upon as. dal, quinteresting w ork. -Ithas 
beet thang nt tobe a dol’, plod lingsecu pation ‘of, 
hands and not of the head. And there has*beet 
mavh foundation for such an impression ~ The. agei- 
culturis-of years notclong by-gone; did Hite with" the 
head to dignify or rutiven the work of thethands. © A 
change tor the bever seems now near at hand. * Rer- 
haps ‘tn_your day firmers moy be generally more in- 
tellectual, more int Higent, and more «ble to bring the 
Mt: uthsof scie nee to benefitthem in their manual fabors, 
wnd to give thégyinterest and delight in their ocenpa- 
tions. But whatever others ds, t hope you at least 
will take sueh measures ag will convince yours@lf, if, 
not others, that agriculinral envplovments are as” intes 
resting, intellectual and pleasing pursuits ag any. with 
which they. may be putin comparison I knew of no 
method by wiich you can more gffeetually® render 
the m-so.than by employing your mind upon yort = 
work, Most assaredby The more your mind is em- 
ploved upon your woik—in tracing effects to thei® 
causes, in acconming for failare and dis» ppontment 
in anderstanding the operations of mature, in devising" 
in. provenietits, &e., the more interest you will: take m,_ 
your employments, and the pleiswre and gratification 
you will derive fiom them. Moreaver, t this is not 
only. the Way to m: akewour pursuits pleasant, bnt it is 


t way 1 mrke them profitable ulso.s Your mental 
o tions ninsthe wrong-sided and injudicians indeed, 









if they ¥ Hot lead “you to) the discovery of means 

whereby yon con ednce nore produce out of any-cer- 
‘fp tain > monint of labor and “@xpenditure, The . most: 

tnt eit firmers, youmiay easily convinee: yourself 


| if indostiy is noi wanting, generally:succeed in. ma-. 


king their farmsthe most profiiable.. Burewhat L wish - 
especilly toincuk ate upon Yonyar this times is, that. 
-you Will feel more inttest,amore pleasure, more cons, 
scious digaity.in vonr-parsnitsthe. eee. you oeeupy 


f |. yonr niind upou the nibject: ts 


Agricaliaigtameess would aid in. thas elevating 





‘agriculture. a 
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: v the Whip. 
POWER oF THE HORSE. 

horse at a,dead pull, or at the beginning of 
gull, is enabled by ‘theforce of his muscies, 
ight intothescollar. If he’ 
‘walks four miles am the rdidvigesome part. of. that! ti 
muscular -euetey ust be expended. in thesact of | 
walking; ; anc consequently, the power o 

ing must be proportionally dinvinished. If st 
trot eight miles inthe hour, moré “animal. power: 
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is exp, ded i in tiie trot, and less*remnains forthe» 


«hat ‘the draught: continues the samé,: 
and.to' able. him to accomplish ‘his, wat, he} 
must ta a chis were proportionably,- * 

» The Toad w: ich a horse. canedraw is ‘about Rf 
teen times gfeater than the power exerted, -sup- 
posing the toad be Hard<and Yevél, “and. the. ear- 
riage to ru th little friction, and thé - horse, 
which, at Startifg, can throw-into the collar a 
foree equal to 216 pounds, will draw a load of 















3,200, Let him, however, be urged on at the 
rateof ee miles in the hour—deduct thé aight 
used in SwiftnessOf pace from the sum total of 

‘which he-possesses, and what remains 2:not | 
a sixth part—not that which is equal to-a quarter |. yw 
ofa ton. 

Ie is-said that between Glasgo. wand Edinbsre, a 
carrier ida single horse-eart, weighiny sboyt 700 
weight,. wilbtakea load-of a ton, ‘and at the. rate of 
twenty-two miles ina day. The Normandy carrier 
travel with a train of four, and from fourteen to twentyy 
two miles ina day, with a lad ofa ty. hundred 
_ weight. 

Mb unparalleled instance ofthe power of a horse 


When assisted b yy art, was shown at Croydon, neat] 


London. © The tail- “way ‘being conipleteds a avager 
was laid that’n horse could draw thirty-sixtons fo: 
as nix miles*along she road, and that be should draw’ his: 
Weight from-a dead palleag’ well AS turn. it roi | the 
accasional- windings “of the .rond> 
oaded With:stores) each wagon weighing Fapom three 

. Fons, were chained tos@iher, duda horse. when prée| 
Miscuous! from “a -timber team, wi8 vokedito thes 
“train. © drow the “chain of wivgons with ease i 
Ristnrie’ ‘of éix-milés ff-an hour and forw-one minutes” 
n the course.of the journey ght stopped: four i 


ap Welve wagons; | 












the Journal 
EXPE “arrer POROSI' 
MASS OF COTTON. 

> Perhaps. you may consider'the follo 
‘ ty-experiment on porosity, ¥ 
your Journal, © filla.com 
other vessel, complete ly. 
| tons so t er We 


7 

















* dificalty. iniatroducing. in 
filledj.@ whiode handful an 
This experitrent was supe 
fal’ reebvery of Some wet . Cot 
‘whiclthadbeen sometime sunk 1 
hivers sit was found by the work 
they had squeezed out the water from, 
ton, the vessel.in which it shad, been’. contained, . 
‘remained neafly as full as ‘before thé cotton - was 

‘removeds. 

Spirits answers better dns water, for tr ryin, 
the experiment, from. the *apidity. with whic 
_ they are absorbed” by the cotton..Several., the- 
_Ories-were started by persons who: tried. theex- 
‘ perimetit’; ‘suchas, that the filaments. of cotton 
‘ovcupied the vacancies betweenvthe - globules of 

water; ~or that by its capillary action, the. cote 
ton subdivided the globules, and caused: them to 
occupy a less space, &es to-me, however, it ap- 
pears to beaceaunted for mare satisfactorily, by 
supposing the fluid to-insiguate itself between the 
filaments of cotton, and thus permit the latter 
10 Ocetpy:noO-mo 
actual solidity. « 
beautifi al one. 









iment is. certainly a® 
respectfully, foursy&e., 
OHN c. 2 : 










Saw Pints Ww ay ae ‘pon Sxbn— 
Chattutey Gondria hy Beq «of Burlington, Vermoit, 
says, —t hn your list ntimber: Tnotierd tnree-commun- 
heations on tiie.ca ture of wheat} ‘ atthouch trey are’ all * 
PMaloable, pechipsd may~ add fe linté to them,» 
smut, { believe if cleat seed i is sown, the folle a4 
} patation of it is an hifathibke remedy —aléo that 
asoon ¢radieate alt smnt, trom foul SeUCE:. 304 
pare Twenty-four 




















to show that it wras~not: by amy advauei 
that this mower was’ ‘Aequired | and 


a 
Four t nore. loaded wagons: were adie 






the same hor: ss off again with wadii nis 
yt urther, fi en mounted the. 
Aorse p prow witHout the least 


“Ah wink i po proved “bythe “we 
y-6ix" tons, § six ‘owt, and* two > arvers’ were tbe 
, + ig Serene by’ this’ hone calngt e tail-road.._ 


yea 


x 





ee 





Tne Potato 
potatoes enough have been raised e, the present. 


States, and the 






S nobis Masai is said ate : 






e until it is dry, When . 

to. have the wheat 

ne is. eet ’ 
4 : 

























s@son, to'supply-the whole oe 


crops generall yaresgs the ising desc hc 







